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Hotes. 


KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 
QUOTATIONS,’ 

On pp. 387-99 of the third edition (1904) 
of Mr. King’s ‘Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions’ is a list of adespota for which authors 
and references are desired. I beg to supply 
the following notes. a 

1. “Grecum est, non potest legi.”— See | 
Dr. Sandys's ‘ Hist. of Class. Scholarship,’ | 
pp. 582-3 :— 

«‘ Whenever in his public lectures he [Accursius | 
of Florence, who taught at Bologna, ob. 1260) came 
upon a line of Homer quoted by Justinian. tradition 
describes him as saying: Greecum est, nec potest legi.’ 
See the references given in Dr. Sandys’s foot- 
notes. | 

2, Gram loquitur: p1A verba docet; RHET verba 

colorat ; 
Mus canit; Ak numerat; GEO ponderat; Ast 
colit astra. 


Verba after DIA should be vera. See Sandys, 


pp. 643-4 :— 
“The late Latin couplet summing up the Seven 
Arts.....- is well known to many who may not have 


heard the name of its author, or rather its earliest 

recorder,” 

who, as a foot-note informs us, is the Fran- 

ciscan Scotist, Nicolaus de Orbellis (Dorbel- 

lus), ob. 1455. ; 
3. “Si vis amari, ama.”—Seneca, Ep. ix. 6. 


4. “Stat crux dum volvitur orbis.”— See 
10 §. i. 393, where this, the motto of the 
Carthusians, is said to have been composed 
by Dom Martin, eleventh General of the 
Order, in 1233. 

5. “Turpe mori post te solo non posse 
dolore.” —Lucan, ix. 108 (in Cornelia’s lament 
for Pompeius). 

6. “Ubi lapsus, quid feci?”—I have already 
pointed out (9° §. xii. 374) that this is a 
translation of the beginning of 1. 42 in the 
‘Aureum Pythagoreorum Carmen ’:— 
wapeByv; ti ti por otk 

Oy ; 
I may now add that in Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ 
(“Domesticum Thesaurum calumniari”), p.114, 
col. 2, ed. 1629, it is translated by the Latin 
hexameter— 
Lapsus ubi, quid feci, aut officii quid omissum est ? 

7. “Vivit post funera virtus.”—The earliest 
date, so far as I know, to which this has been 
earried back is 1557 (not 1527, as printed in 
Mr. King’s book), when Dr. Caius inscribed 
it on Linacre’s monument in old St. Paul’s. 
The same words, it may be remarked, are on 


| Caius’s own monument in the chapel of his 
| college. But the phrase is to be found before 


this. See G. Sabinus, Eleg., i. 1, 59, “ Ut tua 
morte carens vivat post funera virtus” (cf. 
53, “Carmine laudati vivunt post funera 
reges”). I cannot at this moment give the 
precise date of the poem, but it is a dedica- 
tion to Cardinal Albert of Brandenburg, 
Archbishop of Mainz (ob. 1545). 

8. ** Vox, et preterea nihil.” — Mr. King 
says, “It is probable that the quotation is 
merely the Latin translation of Plutarch’s 
anecdote” (Apophthegm. Lacon. incert. xiii.). 
Xylander’s translation of the passage is 


| “vox tues, et nihil prieterea.” Lipsius, at the 


beginning of his ‘Adversus Dialogistam Liber,’ 
has: “Lacon quidam ad lusciniam ; vox es, 
preterea nihil.” This confirms Mr. King’s 
view. 

May I remark, in conclusion, that this new 
edition of ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations’ 
seems to me to be the most interesting and 


|readable book of its kind in the English 


language? Epwarp Bensty. 
The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


THE THINKING HORSE. 
(See ante, p. 165.) 

THERE is nothing new under the sun— 
not even the thinking horse. We find these 
animals cropping up from time to time in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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The best known was Morocco (or Marocco), 
a bay horse, fourteen years old, belonging 
to a Scotchman named Banks, who publicly 
exhibited him in Shakespeare's time. Sir 
Kenelm Digby says, “ Morocco would restore 
a glove to its owner after Banks had whis- 
pered the man’s name in his ear, would tell 
the just number of pence in any piece of 
silver coin newly showed him,” &c. ; and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in his * History of the World,’ 
writes that Banks “ would have shamed all 


the inchanters of the world: for whosoever | 


was most famous among them could never 
master or instruct any beast as he did.” The 
immortal William alludes to him in ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost.’ Moth, wishing to prove 
how simple is a certain problem in arith- 
metic, says, “The dancing horse will tell 


you.” Morocco, we learn, added to his in- 


tellectual attainments other lighter accom- 
plishments, and, shod with silver, danced 
**the Canaries,” a fashionable dance of the 
time. In 1600 Banks made his horse override 
the vane of St. Paul’s Cathedral amidst 
thousands of spectators. Whilst this was 
going on a serving-man came to his master, 
who was inside the cathedral, and urged him 
to come out and see the sight. “Away, you 
fool!” was the answer. ‘* Why need I go so 
far to see a horse on the top when I can see 
so many asses at the bottom?” An old pam- 
phlet, published in 1595, called * Maroccus 
exstaticus, or Bankes Bay Horse ina Traunce,’ 
&e., has a woodcut representing the animal 
standing on its hind legs, with dice at its 
feet. The exhibition took place generally in 
the yard of the ** Bell-Savage ” Inn in Fleet 
Street : but Banks also gave performances 
elsewhere. In another old book of the day, 
called ‘Tarlton’s Jests,’ the following story is 
told :— 

*Once when Banks was at the ‘Crosse Keyes’ 
with Morocco, Tarlton (who was the favourite 
clown of Queen Elizabeth’s time) came in and placed 
himself amongst the admiring spectators, upon 
which Banks, instantly turning to his horse, said, 
*Signior’—which was the way he generally ad- 
dressed him—‘ go fetch me the veriest fool in the 
company, upon which Morocco with his mouth 
draws Tarlton out. Tarlton with merry words 
said nothing but ‘God a mercy, horse!’ Ever after 
it was a by-word through London, ‘God a mercy, 
horse !’ and is to this day.” 

Banks took Morocco to Scotland in 1596, 
and in a MS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
written by Patrick Anderson, the author 
says :— 

“This man [Banks] would borrow from 20 to 30 
of the spectatorsa piece of gold or silver, put all 
in a bag, and shuttle them together; thereafter 
he would bid the horse give every gentleman his 
own piece of money again.” 


He also took him, in 1601, to France, when 
he had exhibitions at the Golden Lion” in 
the Rue St. Jacques, and there is an account 
of him in the notes to a French translation 
of Apuleius’s ‘Golden Ass,’ printed in 1602. 
In France the poor animal only just escaped 

| being burnt alive as an emissary of the 
devil. The astute Scotchman saved Morocco’s 
life by making him select a man out of the 
‘crowd who had a cross on his hat, and pay 
homage to the sacred emblem, bowing and 
kneeling before him. Many accounts say 
‘that ultimately this sad fate did really over- 
'take him, and that both Banks and his horse 
|were burnt as magicians at Rome. Ben 
Jonson evidently believed this, as he says in 
his ‘ Epigrams ’ :— 
| But ‘mongst these Tiberts, who do you think there 


| was? 

Old Banks the Juggler, our Pythagoras, 

Grave tutor to the Learned ions ; both which, 
Being beyond sea, burned for one witch, 

Their spirits transmigrated to a cat. 

Later investigations tend to prove, how- 
ever, that Banks was still living—and a 
| flourishing vintner in Cheapside—in King 
Charles L.’s reign, and we trust that Morocco 
was also spared to die a natural death. It 
is, however, incontestable that several clever 
horses met with a sad end. The performing 
horse of that arch-impostor Edward Kelly, 
the assistant of Dr. Dee, the celebrated 
astrologer of Queen Elizabeth’s time, was 
solemnly burnt alive at Prague by order of 
the Emperor Rudolph ; and as late as 1707 
an English horse, whose master had taught 
him to play at cards, met with the same fate 
at Lisbon. Another case, even later in the 
eighteenth century, is quoted by James 
Granger, who says in his ‘Biographical 
History of England’ :— 

“*In my remembrance a horse which had been 
taught to tell the spots upon cards, the hour of the 
day, &c., by significant tokens, was together with 
his owner put into the Inquisition as if they had 
both dealt with the devil, but the supposed human 
criminal soon convinced the Inquisition that he 
was an honest /ugy/er, and that his horse was as 
innocent as any beast in Spain.” 

Perhaps the same result would be attained 
if poor dear Hans and his owner were sub- 
jected to an Inquisition ! 

ConsTANCE RussE 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


HIGH PEAK WORDS. 
(See ante, p. 201.) 

BreroreE much progress can be made in the 
study of a dialect one has to get used to the 
pronunciation. The letter / is omitted finally, 
and softened mediately. One day I was 
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much puzzled on hearing of “a oatet place, 
and did not find out for some time after- 
wards that oatet was the way of pronouncing 
altered. Thus smoulder has become smother 
(with long o as in so), as “the fire smothers.” 
Verbs usually keep the termination in -en, as 
liven, singen, wanten. Maken, with short a, 


is softened into main, as when it is said of ‘they are said to be crawdelt. 


untidy boys that “they main some work 
an’ a.” Archaic forms survive in many 
words, as feld, field, or felding, lying in a 
field, as when oats have had “too much 


felding.” Green is pronounced grane, wheel | 


is whale, feed is fade, and so on. Ten is 
pronounced fave ; a road is a rade, as to “ go 
the gain rade.” Light, not heavy, is /eyt. 
A measure is a mizzer; the miners had a 
mizzering-day. The older people say nazwcht 
for night, coming near to the German Nacht. 
In most words the guttural sound of ch is 
rare, though it never becomes sh. It is 
sounded like the chin church. Ihave a book, 
printed in 1726, which belonged to an 
ancestress of mine who was born and lived 
in the Peak. In it she has written :— 

When upon a thought of whether 

Or not your burn’d, 

The nicter upon the point 

The more easealy your turn'd. 
She was sister of Dr. Charles Balguy, who 
in 1741 translated the ‘ Decameron,’ and in 
1733 she ran away to be married. Now if 
nigher could be pronounced nicter at this 
period, one may judge how strong the 
guttural ch must have been. A plant is 
sometimes spoken of as feminine, as “she wa’ 
a little bit of a plant last year.” Rabbit is 

ronounced rappit ; a rapprt-howt isa rabbit’s 
urrow. 

Having now been able to consult the ‘ New 
English Dictionary ’ and the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ I am not so likely to mention 
words which are recorded in them, though I 
ought to say that two sections of the latter 
work were missing from the library in which 
I consulted it. To turn again to farming 
words, the first furrow made in ploughing is 
called the newun, and the second the dy. Dr. 
Sweet in his‘A.-S. Dictionary’ marks niwung, 
a rudiment, as a word “formed in slavish 
imitation of Latin.” It may be a good Eng- 
lish word for all that. When the wheat 
crop is backward in spring, and turns yellow 
from want of moisture, they say that it flecks. 
I am told that “lay ground generally flecks,” 
and that ‘‘ the crop begins a-fleckin’ when it 
is short of manure.” “It never flecks,” they 
say, “but when it is two or three inches 
high.” The time when the crop jlecks is in 
May, and these lines are said :— 


| 
| 
| 


He that looks at his corn in May 

Goes weeping away ; 

He that looks again in June 

Goes home singing a merry tune. 
The word seems to be the M.E. flecchen, from 
Lat. flectere, to turn. When stalks of wheat 
have been blown across each other by the 
wind, so that it is not easy to mow them, 
This seems 
to be identical with the dialectal croodle, to 
cower down, but the word is here used in 
another and perhaps older sense. It means 
entangled. I heard two men bargaining 
about the cost of mowing a hayfield, when 
one of them said he would do it, including 
th’ hackins, for five shillings. The hacking- 
ground is the ditch or steep bank at the 
border of a field, which cannot be mown by 
the machine or even cut by the scythe in the 
usual way. The process of cutting the grass 
on the hacking-ground is called dodging, and 
the man who does the work is said not to 
mow it, but to dodge it. This may be the 
oldest sense of that obscure word, and it seems 
that hacking and dodging have here the same 
meaning. If you watch a man as he is 
dodging you will see that the work is not 
easy to do, for, to say nothing of the steep 
bank, a fallen stone here or a bush there 
impedes the scythe. Animals are said to 
trashel or trassel, t.e., trample on, the grass. 
To fettle often means to fetch, as to “ fettle 
oats out of a field.” In the ‘E.D.D.’ the word 
is derived from M.E. fetlen, to make ready. 
It is more likely to be the frequentative of 
the M.E. jeten, to fetch. When they /ettle 
the dirt out of the nooks of houses before the 
wakes they fetch it out. Where the under- 
lying rocks are of limestone the fields are 
waterless, so that the cattle have to drink 
from artificial dawms or domes. These are 
shaped like a basin or an inverted bell; they 
are perfectly round, and are from ten to 
twenty feet in diameter. They are lined 
with stone and puddied with clay. They are 
also called meres. Shullings are groats: “ some 
calls em oats, an’ some calls ‘em shullins.” 
“ Groats,” I was told, “ are shulled oats.” To 
shull is to shed: “cows shull their hair about 
March.” ndaways means always, as “ fowls 
in a garden are tiresome endaways.” The 
field scabious (Scabiosa arvensis) is called odod, 
the first o being sounded as in so. 

When the moon is surrounded by a halo of 
mist or cloud they say that “the moon wades 
in weather,” and that rain is coming. This 
phrase is often used, and it never varies in 
form, though I have once heard it applied to 
the sun, as “the sun wades in weather.” A 
similar expression occurs in the A.-S. poem 
on *The Fight at Finnesburg’: “ni scyned 
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Pes mona wadol under wolcnum,” which may 
mean “now shines the moon, wading (wander- 
ing) amid clouds.” Still it is far from certain 
that weSol means wandering. But one thing 
is clear, which is that weather is here equiva- 
lent in meaning to wolcen. cloud. In referring 
to the passage from *‘Finnesburg’ Jacob 
Grimm says in his ‘Deutsche Mythologie’ 
that wadel, wedel, means that which wags to 
and fro, and Mr. Stallybrass, his English 
editor, says, “* The English waddle, which is 
the same word, would graphically express the 
oscillation of the (visible) moon from side to 
vide of her path.” * 

I thought I had seen the word s#ampy, 
meaning flaccid, either in the ‘N.E.D.’ or the 
*E.D.D., and was surprised not to find it 
there. In the Peak one hears of bacon being 
“soft and flampy.” When a cow is not well 
fed, and her flesh is not firm enough, she is 
said to be fampy. In my ‘Shettield Glossary’ 
[ have given the word fem as applied to flaccid 
butter, but no other instance is yet recorded. 
In March or April when a cow sheds her 
hair she is said to be 4loomy, or to ** have a 
good /loom on,” but as winter approaches, 
and the hair begins to stand on end, she is 
penny. Suspense is a Latin word “ not under- 
standed of the people,” and instead of it they 
say hotty-motty. Thus, if you are trying to 
buy a field, and cannot bring the man toa 
point, you “should keep him in hotty-motty 
a while.” One day as a man was cutting a 
thick piece of wood with an adze I heard his 
brother, who was standing by, say “ thou’rt 
splittin’ it a’ to rid4ins.” A ribhin is here a 
splinter, and I have heard shavings of wood 
called ri4/ins. Does this illustrate the his- 
tory of the ri44on which adorns a woman’s 
bonnet ! 

The custom of heaving or lifting women at 
Easter is known in many villages of the 
Peak as cucking, and Easter Monday is some- 
times called Cucking-day. In Castleton, 
Bradwell, and other villages, Easter Monday 
is also known as Unlousing-day, i.¢., releasing- 
day, probably because the abstinence of Lent 
was then atanend.t When a young woman 
came out of her house in the morning of 
Easter Monday the young men used to say 
* kiss or cuck.” If she refused the proffered 
kiss the young men came in the evening and 
cucked her, or lifted her up. At Castleton 
the women cucked the men on Easter Tuesday, 
and a story is told about a man who was 
cucked so often that, in his anguish, he fell 


* English translation, p. 712. ; 
+ I have said more on this word in my ‘ House- 


hold Tales,’ &c., p. 115. 


on his knees, and implored an old woman 
who was driving a cow home not to cuck 
him. Cucking was a very rough practice, 
and at Castleton it was sometimes done by 
two men who puta “ fork stale” (handle) under 
the girl’s legs and lifted her up therewith. 
More frequently the men seized’ her by the 
arms, tossed her up, and caught her as she 
fell. The custom is now generally abandoned, 
for of late years it has led to charges of 
assault being made before the magistrates. 
At Bradwell, however, it is said that there 
were more girls seen walking out on Un- 
lousing-day than on any other day. From 
what has been said it will be seen, I think, 
that a cucking-stool is a lifting-stool. 
O. Appy. 
(To be continued.) 


JANE CLAIRMONT’s GRAVE.—As considerable 
obscurity exists about the latter, as about 
the earlier, years of Jane Clairmont—Shelley’s 
“Constantia "—it may not be unnecessary to 
give the inscription upon her tomb. Mr. 
William Graham in his ‘Chats with Jane 
Claremont’ (.Vinetecenth Century, 1893-4) stated 
that she was buried in the Municipal Ceme- 
tery at Trespiano; later it has been said in 
print that the place of her sepulture was at 
the Badia a Ripoli; but neither of these 
statements is correct. She really lies in the 
Campo Santo della Misericordia di Sta. Maria 
d’Antella, a village to the south-east of 
Florence, and the inscription (below a cross) 
upon her tomb reads thus :— 

In Memory of 
Clara Mary Constantia Jane Clairmont, 
born April 27, 1798, died March 19, 1879. 
She passed her life in sufferings, expiating not only 
her faults, but also her virtues. : 
| If the dates upon this tombstone are correct, 
|it will be seen, therefore, that she was eight 
}months younger than Shelley's wife Mary 
Godwin, who was born (de Mrs. Marshall's 
| ‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 4) on 30 August, 1797. 
A. Francis STEUART. 


| 


PAINTING ON GLass.—In January this year 
| there was held in London an interesting 
|exhibition of glass pictures, and as such 
| things have recently come very much to the 
front, perhaps the following receipt may be 
worth placing on record. It is one of a large 
number of receipts (many of them very extra- 
ordinary) contained in a MS. book dated 
1752. 1 give the original spelling :— 

“To paint upon glass.—Take a Massatento Print 
and soak it in Water, cold water over night, or a 
few hours before you use it. Then take it put it 
between two cloth and pat it to take the water out 
of it. Then have ready a peice of Glass full as big 


4 
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as the print: brush it over nicely with Canada 
Balsom or Venes Turpintin, put the print side of 
the Print to the Glass, and lay it smooth and close 
on the Glass: then let it lay a little while then roul 
of the paper gently with your Finger leaving only 
the scin of the Massantento print on the Glass, let 
it lay till next day thea paint it on the back, put 
all the light shades on first, and so finish paint- 
ing it.” 
Cuartes Drury. 
12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Shettield. 


_ Histortc Cumpertanp Oak.—The follow- 
ing cutting may be worth preservation in 
N. & q. 

** There has just been erected at Brampton, near 
Carlisle, a memorial stone to mark the site of an 
historic oak, known as the Capon Tree, ‘ upon whose 
branches, so runs the inscription on the stone, 

were executed, 2lst October, 1746, for adherence 
to the cause of the Royal line of Stuart, Colonel 
James Innes, Captain Patrick Lindsay, Ronald 
Macdonald, Peter Taylor, Michael Dellord, and 
Thomas Park.’ The memorial is a column of red 
sandstone, standing about 114 ft. high, and designed 
by Mr. E. Stevens, a Newcastle artist. The stem 
of the cross is about loin. wide, and rises from the 
base, formed of two Gin. steps, up to the wheel 
head, which is 2ft. in diameter. In the centre of 
the head is a worked cross, and in the corners 
Celtic knotwork patterns, the whole being encircled 
with a simple cable design. The tree used also to 
be a resting-place for the Judges of Assizes on their 
way from Newcastle to Carlisle.” 

Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Tuomas Beacu, tue Porrrair Pamrer.— 
The placing of a mural brass in All Saints’ 
Church, Dorchester, to the memory of this 
almost forgotten English portrait painter is 
a tardy recognition of one of our most cele- 
brated portrait painters in the eighteenth 
century. Beach was a pupil of Reynolds, 
and painted the portraits of many famous 
contemporaries, some of which, it was claimed, 
were — to those of his great master him- 
self. He was born at Milton Abbey, Dorset, 
and buried in All Saints’ Churchyard, 
Dorchester. No other memorial than this 
apparently exists to his memory. 

Freperick T. HipGame. 


Ca.viy’s ‘Institutes,’ 1536.—M. J. Bonnet 
in the Bulletin de la Société Historique du 
Protestantisme Frangais for November, 1867, 
pointed out a significant omission in later 
editions of Calvin’s famous masterpiece. In 
the first edition we read :— 

“Les excommuniés, ainsi que les Tures, les Sar- 
rasins et autres ennemis de la religion, ne devaient 
etre ramenes & Tunité que par la persuasion, la 
clémence, la priére.” 

From later editions these words are excluded. 
I borrow this from Albert Réville, ‘ Histoire 
du Dogme de la Divinité de Jésus Christ, 


third edition (Paris, Félix Alcan, 1904), p. 130. 
The great Swiss Reformer follow the 
example of Augustine, whose recantation of 
the principles of tolerance long served to 
justify all the cruelties of the stake. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


FirzGeratp’s Sone ry Tennyson's ‘ ME- 
more.’ —At pp. 220-21 of the second volume 
of this ‘ Memoir’ there is a letter from Fitz- 
Gerald to Tennyson, dated December, 1877, 
which concludes with the tag of an old 
Suffolk folk-song :— 

O but then my Bil-ly listed, 
Listed and cross’d the roaring main: 
For King George he fought brave-ly 
In Po’tig’l, France, and Spain: 
Don’t you see my Billy a-coming, 
Coming in yonder cloud : 
Gridiron Angels ho-vering round him, 
Don’t you see him in yonder clouds * 
No one, I fancy, has yet traced the origin of 
these lines, but in turning over some letters 
addressed to me by the late Francis Hindes 
Groome, I have found one in which he states 
that they were contributed to Sujfolk Notes 
and (Jueries, of which Groome was the editor, 
by ** Paulinus,” #.¢., the Rev. R. N. Sanderson, 
a master in Ipswich School. He got them 
from a parish clerk in the Waveney Valley, 
and FitzGerald, who was a contributor to 
Suffolk Notes and (Queries, must have bor- 
rowed them from that periodical. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 


Juntus.—A notice of Richard, Earl Temple, 
in ‘D.N.B. throws unmistakable light on 
Junius’s Letter to the King, and points as 
a finger-post to the author. For certain 
Lord Nugent, as Crito, would have been 
more circumspect if not assured that Junius 
would be unmasked in due time. Lady Gren- 
ville’s instructions alone to her steward infer 
breach of faith somewhere and give rise to 
inquiry. 

Why did Lord Grenville “closely ” seal his 
Junius packet if any necessity remained for 
him to reopen it? 

If concealment was his sole object, why 
did he not destroy the packet himself? How 
could Lady Grenville know it related to 
Junius unless he told her? Why did she 
preserve it while she lived unless verbally 
instructed by him ? 

Did a breach of faith lie at her door, or 
where? 

In answering my inquiry, her steward 
allowed me to suppose the packet was opened 
when the family, on deliberation, decided to 
disclose nothing. Most probably he knew 
both the fate of the packet and (by the 
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strategic entry in his copy of Junius) the 
secret name. Doubtless the Duke of Bucking- 
ham took part in the family deliberation, 
and, as he knew the secret independently, 
the packet was destroyed. 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s statement 
that a portrait of Richard, Earl Temple, was 
at Boconnoc, reminds me that the steward 
in showing me the family portraits in early 
days particularized one as of special interest, 
he knew not why. 

For more the unfamiliar reader can refer 
to 7 and 8S. In my opinion, the evidences 
already adduced are conclusive enough to 
set the long-standing question at rest. 


H. H. Drake. 


Link wWitH THE Past.—In the Manchester 
Guardian of 16 September is a note in 
regard to 


“the anniversary of that great event in railway 
history the opening of the Manchester and Liver- 
pool line on September 15, 1830, which began in 
such excitement and ended in such gloom. Mr. 
a kisson, M.P. for Liverpool, who Tode in the 
festal train that conveyed the Duke of Wellington, 
was killed by another train while speaking to the 
Duke. There is an old lady still living at Harrow 
who travelled in the train that ran over Mr. Hus- 
kisson. That by itself is astonishing enough, but 
one can make it sound more astonishing by enu- 
morating the head masters of Harrow during Mrs. 

ch’s residence the ~ They are—G. Butler, 
De: un of Peterborough ; G. T. Longley, Archbishop 
of Cante + Wordsworth, Bishop 
of J. Vaughan, Master of Temple; 
H. But A “Master of Trinity; J. E. C. Welldon, 
Bishop of ( ‘ale utta; and the present licad Master, 


Dr. J. Wood.’ 
A. F. R. 


Epwin Arnotp.—The following cutting 
from the Standard of 23 September may prove 
interesting to many of your readers, and is 
a record of ot acustom of hoar antiquity now 
revived : 

‘The urn containing the ashes of Sir Edwin 
pot. was yesterday conveyed to Oxford by his 
son, and placed in the chapel of University College. 
An arched niche of alabaster had been prepared in 
the wall, in which the urn, a replica of an Etruscan 
urn now in the British Museum, was half sunk. 
Beneath it is a tablet of black marble, edged with 
alabaster, upon which is the following inne ription : 
*in Memory of Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., 
C.S.L, some time member of this and 
Principal of the Deccan College, Poonah. Born, 
June 10, 1832; died, March 24, 1904; whose ashes 
are here deposited. Newdigate Prizeman in 1853, 
he found in his sympathy with Eastern religious 
thought inspiration for his great poetical gifts.’ ” 


There is a slight error in the date of his 
Newdigate—‘The Feast of Belshazzar’ — 
which I heard him recite in the Sheldonian 
Theatre in 1852, and not in 1853. In the 
latter year he recited a complimentary copy 


‘of English verse at the installation of the 


Earl of Derby as Chancellor. 

I knew him very well at that time, and 
remember well his skill as a raconteur. The 
works of Edgar Allan Poe were at that time 
becoming known in England, and he used to 
recite to us such stories as the ‘ Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,’ the ‘Mystery of Marie 
Roget, ’and the ‘ Descent into the Maelstrom.’ 

Urns, instead of being ornamental on 
monuments, as in former years, are now made 
useful as cinerary. Sir Thomas Browne thus 
alludes to the custom in his fine treatise on 
* Urn-Burial ’:— 

“To be knav'd out of our Graves, to have our 

Sculls made drinking Bowls, and our Bones turned 
into Pipes to delight and sport our Enemies are 
Tragical abominations escaped in burning Burials.” 
—Chap. iii. 
And now the skull of the stately writer rests 
in the Norwich Museum in a casket made of 
crystal glass with silver-gilt mountings (see 
9" S, ix. 85 for a description). 

The following beautiful lines from Pro- 
pertius may, with some slight alterations, be 
applicable :— 

Hic carmen media dignum me scribe columna, 

Sed breve, quod currens vector ab urbe legat ; 

Hic Tiburtina jacet aurea Cynthia terra. 

Accessit laus, Aniene, tuse.—Lib. v. 83. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Prenistoric Crocopite. — The Spalding 
Free Press for 25 August contained the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Another Find at Fletton.—Another of those 
remarkable discoveries which have rendered the 
clay fields of Greater Peterborough so famous in 
geological circles was made a few days ago in the 
dee »p Oxford clay at Messrs. Beeby’s brickyards at 
Yaxley. Some twenty feet or more from the surface, 
men came across the huge head of a prehistoric 
monster of the alligator type. The jaws, some two 
feet in length, were broken off below the cavity of 
the eye, and were firmly welded together by untold 
years of pressure. It appeared that the remains 
were those of an enormous specimen of crocodile 
of the Steneosaurus family. The tind has been 
taken care of by Lieut. Beeby, who is making a 
study of fossilised re mains found in the clay of 
Fletton and district.’ 

This seems to be a similar find to the one at 
Whitby in 1758, of which I gave an account 
at 9S. xii. 195. 

Cuas. F. Forssaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Hawker or Morwenstow.—All admirers 
of the ae of Robert Stephen Hawker, the 
Cornish poet, will be glad to know that at 


length a worthy memorial has been erected 
to him in the ancient church of Morwenstow, 
| where he ministered for so many years. The 
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memorial takes the form of a very beautiful 
window embodying all the local scenes and 
legends commemorated in his verse. Ever 
since his death in 1875 it has been hoped 
that the venerable church so closely identified 
with him for over forty years would one day 
contain a monument worthy of its famous 
vicar, and it is chiefly owing to Lord Rosebery 
that after nearly thirty years this has been 


done. It is interesting to note that the 


window was unveiled by Hawker's successor, 
the Rev. John Tagert, who is now over eighty 
years of age. Freperick T. HirpcaMe. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Seat.—In No. 48 of the Jrish Penny 
Journal of 29 May, 1841, there is an article 
referring to a seal adorned with the arms 
of O'Neill, found in the vicinity of Maghera- 
felt, in the county of Derry, and then be- 
longing to the collection of the Dean of 
St. Patrick. Can any of your erudite readers 
tell me where this collection is to be found, 
and if I can anywhere find traces of this 
family seal ? 

O'NEILL, CoMTE DE Tyrone. 

Lisbon. 

Morris Dancers’ PLantation. — There is 
a spot marked with this name in the Ord- 
nance map of Nottinghamshire. It is on the 
edge of Sherwood Forest, about a mile north 
of Thoresby Hall. What was the origin of 
this name? Can there have been a gl: ade in 
the wood where morris dancers were allowed 
to practise their sword dancing? I can 
recollect that more than forty years ago a 
set of morris dancers used to come in the 
springtime to Ecclesfield Vicarage, near 
Shetlield, and perform intricate sword ‘dances 
on the lawn. They were dressed quite dif- 
ferently from the morris dancers who came 
at Christmas. They wore dark green suits, 
with ribbons of the same colour hanging in 
short streamers, and they were called Sher- 
wood Foresters. I believe their jackets and 
short trousers were made of velveteen or 
corduroy. They sang a song beginning :— 


Bold Robin Hood 
Was a forester good 
As ever drew bow 
In the merry green wood. 
And there was a refrain to each stanza :— 
The wild deer we ‘Il follow. 


I should like to know whether any one else 

remembers these Sherwood morris dancers. 

Had they any connexion with the plantation 

at Thoresby ! Horatia K. F. Epen. 
Rugby. 


NELSON ANTHOLOGY, —Il am compiling an 
anthology in praise of Nelson, and shall be 
glad to receive information as to where such 

oems may be found. The present Earl 
Kelson informs me that a volume of poems 
on the great admiral was produced many 
years ago. Can any one give me its title 
and the name of the publisher? Original 
poems will be welcomed. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Str Warrer t’Esrec.—How was Richard 
Speke, of Whitelackington (under age in 30 
Henry IL.), related to Sir Walter l'Espec, of 
Rievaulx and Kirkham? 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

Wire Day: Wire Tea. wl desire informa- 
tion on this old Cumberland custom for in- 
sertion in a supplement [ am preparing to 
my ‘Glossary of Dialect of Cumberland.’ I 
7 told that the following appeared in 
‘N. & Q. before August, 1876: “A friend 
Fol the North sends me some notes on an 
old custom practised in Cumberland. The 
day after the christening,” &c. Can any one 
supply the reference ? E. W. Prevost. 

Ross, Hertford. 


“CHRISTIANE AD LEONES.” —I_ recently 
visited the Art Gallery at Bath, and there 
saw a picture which in the catalogue was 
designated ** Christianz ad leones.” May I 
ask whether this use of the we form 
of Christianus can be justified; and, if so, 
whether the title ought not more properly 
to run “Christianas ad leones ” ’ 


{Christianas is better. 


any of your 
correspondents oblige me with information 
concerning the owners of the following 
armorial book-plates ? 

1. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, three martlets 
sa., a chief of the last; 2 ‘and 3, Az., a Pegasus 
or. In pretence, Paly of six or and az., ona 
chief gu. a lion pass. guard. or. The shield 
is ensigned with a mitre and pastoral staff, 
and below is inscribed “E Bibliotheca Dab- 
batis Fauvel.” 

2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az. an eagle dis- 
play ed arg., on a chief or three roundels gu. ; 


2 and 3, Az.,a crowing cock arg. ——— 
| two greyhounds collared. Ensigned with a 


a 
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| 
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coronet of nine balls, a mitre and pastoral | clude, amongst others, the following families : 
staff; on a ribbon below “ B. H. de Fourey.” | Troutbeck (ante 1550); Champernowne (ante 


3. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gu., a dimidiated 
eagle displayed or; 2 and 3, Az, an arm 
extended from the dexter side, grasping a 
scimitar upright. In pretence, Az., a lion 
ramp. arg., facing the sinister, grasping a 
sword upright. Supporters, two lions. Crest, 
three ostrich feathers issuing from a coronet 
of nine balls, with the motto, on a ribbon 
round the feathers, “ Prudentia.” Ensigned 
by two lances, each with a square flag, Az., a 
bend arg. Motto below the shield, J 
dieu, un roi, un amour.” 


“Un! 
iby Denny (before Troutbeck, brought in 


1600) ; Edgeumbe («ante 1620); Roper, Viscounts 
Baltinglass ; Maynard, of London, and Curry- 
glass, co. Cork ; Coningsby, Earl of Coningsby; 
Day, of Kerry; Lyster, of co. Roscommon. 

| am particularly desirous of information 
on the following points :— 

1. Does any description exist of the monu- 
ment erected in St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, 
London, to the memory of Sir Edmond 
Denny, Baron of the Exchequer in 1520? 

2. Whose are the following arms quartered 


4. On the shield a ducal coronet, issuant | temp. Hen. VIL.) :—Or, a fesse dancet. gu., 3 
therefrom two palm branches, in base two | and in chief three martlets sable ? w 
swords in saltire. The shield ensigned with| 3. Whom did the Rev. Hill Denny, of al 
a bishop's hat. | Herts, marry? and what became of his son fa 

5. Quarterly, 1, Gu., two dragons ramp. William, B.A.Oxon. 1729-30, @t. twenty, and, of 
supporting in their paws a coronet ; 2, Az., | circa 1743, of Cheshunt, Herts, and a cornet ¥ 
an eagle displayed sa.; 3, Or, a man onhorse-|in the Duke of Montague’s Regiment of C 
back gu., in his right hand a sword ; 4, Arg., | Horse? (Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. c 
man’s face with moustaches and wings. Londonderry. tl 
Supporters, two eagles. LEnsigned with a Lupovico.—I have a painting of ‘Cupids rs 


crown having eighteen pearls on the bridge 
and an orb surmounted by across. Initials 
below the whole “P. P. T.”. Pendant from 
the shield a Maltese cross, with an eagle dis- 
played thereon. Mottoes, ** Nec temere nec 
timide” and “ Pro fide, rege et lege.” 
F. SypNeY WappDINGToN. 
243, Queen's Road, Dalston, N.E. 


Scnoo. Company.—Where can I find an 
extended account of a school company which 
maintains some sixty proprietary schools in 
England ? D. M. 

Philadelphia. 


_ I Mavsusevie.—Can any of your readers 
inform me why the pronoun I is written 
with a capital letter ? 


Queries inserted in other periodicals have | fine 


certainly of the Italian School. 


with Garlands, exhibited many years ago 
under the name of Ludovico. 1 cannot find 
this name in either Bryan or Pilkington. 
Will some one kindly tell me the real name 
of the artist?) The picture is very old, and 


C. P. Tasor. 


JacopireE Verses.—Upwards of ten years 
ago I quoted from J. R. Best’s * Four 
Years in France’ (see 8" S. iv. 466) a jingle 
which connects George I. with turnips, point- 
ing out that at Norwich Assizes, 2. August, 
1716, a certain Mr. Matthew Fern, who had 
drunk the exiled monarch’s health, and called 
George a “turnip-hougher,” had been con- 
demned to a year’s imprisonment and a heavy 
Salmon, ‘Chronological Historian, 


|p. 364). At the time of writing I did not 
understand why turnips, in the mind of the 
Jacobite verse- writer and Mr. Fern, had 
become connected with George I. In reading 
Thomas Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and Collections,’ in 
[ transcribe the 


failed to elicit a satisfactory explanation. 
Louts C. Hurt. 


Jessi have an earthenware bedroom 
set with the word ‘Jesso” written on it. 


The makers are Morgan, Wood & Co. I shall | I have found the reason. 


be much obliged if any one can tell me the i bs 
an) assay shich some ‘our readers may like 
meaning of the word and the date of the set. whieh of 1 
© see :— 


M.A.Oxon. 
[Is the word a variant of gesso’ See the ‘N.E.D.,’ 


| 


Dexyy Famity.—I should be glad of any 
information regarding MSS., &c., relating to 
the above family, or the whereabouts of 
pane, &c. I am engaged in making col- 
ections with a view to producing an exten- 
sive history of the Denny family—their 


ancestors and descendants, which would in- 


“ Jan. 31 [1718]. There is a Ballad handed about 
both in MS. & print, called ‘The Turnip Hoer.’ 
The Author is said to be one Mr. Wharton, a young 
Master of Arts of Magd. Coll. It is a Satyr upon 
K. George, who when he first came to England, 
talk’d of turning St. James’ Park into Turnip 
Ground, & to imploy Turnip Hoers.” — Vol. vi. 
p. 134 (Oxford Historical Society). 

If the ballad be yet in existence it would 
be well if it were printed in ‘N. & Q’ As 
to Mr. Fern, who got into such serious trouble 
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for a very slight offence, it would be of interest 
to have some account of him. ASTARTE. 


Jacop Core.—Upon p. 485 of “St. John 
the Evangelist, Westminster: Parochial 
Memorials. By J. E. Smith, Vestry Clerk of 
St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist,” 
issued in 1892, occurs the following addition 
to the account of a vestry meeting held on | 
6 April, 1848 :— 

“ After the excitement had subsided Mr. Jacob 
Cole, an active member of the parochial boards, 
whose harmonious efforts never failed to add to the 
enjoyment of the convivial gatherings, introduced 
a sketch of the proceedings in the form of a song. | 
As some of the seniors in the parochial circle may 
welcome so pleasant a reminder of bygone times, | 
and as some of the juniors may allow that the 
facetiz of their predecessors were not entirely devoid 
of merit, the composition is, by the courtesy of Mr. 
Warrington Rogers, here reprinted.” 

Can any reader kindly direct me to printed | 
copies of Jacob Cole’s compositions other 
than the one above noted and those under- 
mentioned! All in the latter category are 
in my copies accompanied by music :— 

The Royal Rooks. 

The Chapter of Misses. 

The Cold Reception. 

Fire and Water. 

The Queen's Coronation. 

The Weather. 

The Overseer. [See 8S. ii. 116.] 

Dear Kate, thy charms were like the rose. 

I thought my joys of life complete. 

Take him and try. 

The Miseries of a Lord Mayor. [Also a ‘** New 
edition of the same. 


169, Grove Lane, Camberwell, 8. E. 


AvTuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
1. Two constant lovers joined in one 
Yield to each other yield to none. 
2. In all she did 
Some figure of the Golden Time was hid. 
(? Dr. Donne.) 
MEDICULUs. 


Dace Famiry.—lI shall be grateful to any 
one who will put me into communication 
with the representatives of any male branch 
who claim descent from Edward Dale, of 
Tunstall, co. Durham, fl. 1670. See pedigree 
in Surtees’s ‘History of Durham,’ vol. ii. 
p. 251. (Rev.) T. C. Darr. 

115, London Road, Croydon. ° 


Arpacu.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell 
me if a person of this name was a member of 
the Irish House of Commons for King’s 
County, and afterwards became Speaker? 
His great-grandson (b. 1751) states this in a 
letter. This family originated in co. Louth, 


and had property there and in Drogheda. 
Members of the family were living in the 
city of Dublin in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries. In 1640 their 
descendants removed to King’s County. Any 
information regarding this family previous 
to 1640 will be very gratefully received, or 
confirmation or rejection of the Speakership 
tradition. FRANCESCA. 


TickeNncote Cuurcu.—I should be glad to 
be confirmed in my opinion that this church 
has the largest Norman arch of any church 
in England. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Joun TrecortHa, oF Burs_em. — John 
Tregortha, of Burslem, was a printer who 
printed and published several works in that 
town in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. I should be glad to know some- 
thing of his parentage, parish of origin, and 
descendants. GreGoRY GRUSELIER. 


Excavations at RicnsoroucH. — On 
23 February, 1870, the late Mr. J. W. 
Grover described to the British Archzeo- 
logical Association some excavations at the 
Roman station at Richborough. What are 
the details of these excavations? They are 
not set out in the Journal. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Wirnam.— What is the origin of the place- 
name Witham? In an Essex guidebook the 
name, which is in that county given to a 
stream, is said to be derived from with or 
quith, signifying “separating,” and avon, 
corrupted into -am=a river; but further up 
the same stream, upon which is the town of 
Braintree, is called the Brain, and higher up 
still Podsbrook. The name Witham also 
occurs as the name of a river in Lincolnshire. 
Does it there divide two parishes, as the 
stream upon which the village of Witham 
in Essex stands is said todo? Can the same 
derivation be advanced of Witham in Somer- 
setshire? It would not appear to be so, as 
the name there is applied not to the stream, 
but to the parish. Does it signify that this 
parish separates the King’s Forest of Selwood 
from some one else’s land ? or may the deriva- 
tion be from wrte=a fine, and Witham be an 
estate forfeited to the king ! 

It was suggested by a thirteenth-century 
chronicler that the name had been given to 
the Somersetshire place by a species of pro- 
phetic instinct, and thatitis really Wit-ham= 
a home of wisdom, because of the presence 
there, as prior of the Carthusian monastery, 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln. See Somerset. Arch, 
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Soc. Proc. vol. xxxix. (N.S. xix.), pt. ii. p. 11, 
n. 24, and ‘Magna Vita S. Hugonis,’ Rolls 
Series, P- 67. But this can scarcely be 
accepted at the present time as a satisfactory 
explanation of the origin of the word. 

H. W. Unperpowy. 


Beplics. 
THE TRICOLOUR. 
(10 §S. ii. 247.) 
_Evsry one at all conversant with the 
history of flags knows that the adoption of 


red, white, and blue at the French Revolution | 


was no new thing. The colours pervade 
the whole French naval history, certainly 
from 1545, when they must have been worn 
by the French ships under Annebaut, whose 
arms were Gules, a cross vair: for by the 
“ordonnance” in force the ships wore the 
colours of the admiral’s arms. The order of 


colours was, at that date, probably a matter | 


of taste ; and so it continued. Bouillé (* Les 
Drapeaux Frangais ') gives numerous illustra- 
tions of flags of land and sea use, in which it 
can easily be seen the red, white, and blue 
predominate. Thus, p. 232, Flamme des 
Galeres, longitudinal stripes, blue, white, red, 
charged with yellow fleurs de lis, “sous Louis 
XIV.”; and “Etendart des Galéres,” also 
“sous Louis XLV.,” longitudinal, red, white 
red, charged with the royal arms, azure, three 
fleurs de lis or, surmounted by royal crown or. 
Earlier still, we have, p. 223, “ pavillon 
Frangais, 1462,” blue hoist, charged with three 
fleurs de lis; white fly, charged with one large 
red ball. 1583, a white cross ; the quarters 
1 and 4 red, 2 and 3 blue. And “flamme, 
1583,” blue, white, red, horizontal. These 
instances are sufficient to show that there 
would be nothing very extraordinary in the 
French ships in the picture referred to 
wearing a flag similar to the modern tricolour. 
But in point of fact they do not. I know the 
picture—we had it at the Naval Exhibition 
at Chelsea in 1891, and it is reproduced 
in Colomb’s * Naval Warfare,’ p. 128 — and 
may say there is nothing at the mastheads 
that can properly be called a flag. Vanes 
there are, but these are indistinct, and may, 
or may not, be blue, white, red, as in 
the modern French ensign. I refreshed 
my memory by writing to Admiral 
Henderson, the present Admiral Super- 
intendent, who answers that the colours 
are indistinct, but “in one the inner 
= (se. the hoist) looks as if it might 
vave been red. I don’t think it could be 
sworn to.” But if red, then not the modern 


tricolour. That with the three colours, if 
im stripes, white should come in the middle 
was, irrespective of the heraldic law, almost 
a necessity; blue and red in juxtaposition 
set the teeth on edge. In the Dutch flag 
the ‘*Oranje boven” fixed the position of 
the red, when in stripes; in the ers the 
arrangement was doubtful, and in the first 
revolutionary flag it was red, white, blue, 
counting from the hoist. In 1794 it was 
changed to blue, white, red, and so it con- 
tinued at sea; but in 1848 it was changed— 
on the principle, dear to all radicals, that 
| whatever is, is wrong—to red, white, blue ; to 
be rechanged, after a few weeks of loudly 
expressed discontent, to the blue, white, red. 
| I remember the late Sir Cooper Key telling 
me that he was at Palermo at the time, when 
one mail brought the French ships there the 
order to make the change, and the next, an 
order to change back again—“ as you were.” 

But all this is, or ought to be, familiar to 
every one who has, even cursorily, looked into 
the history of the flag. The antiquity of the 
tricolour in our own country is perhaps not 
so familiar. Some five-and-twenty or thirty 
years ago, I went to Aberdeen by steamer, 
and going down the river took an opportunity 
to question the captain about the flag which 
I had seen flying over the company’s office at 
the wharf, and which was then flying at our 
foremast head. “Captain,” 1 said,“do you 
mind telling me why, at your wharf and 
| here, at the fore, you are flying the French 
‘ensign?” “No, sir,” said he with decision. 
“No?” echoed L. ‘‘ But, look, you don’t mean 
to say that isn’t the French flag?” “ Well, 
sir,” he answered, “the French fly it, but it’s 
ours ; it’s the flag of the company, and dates 
back to the time of the Union. All through 
| the eighteenth century it was worn by the old 
| Aberdeen smacks.” ‘That may be,” I said ; 
'“but I fancy you might have trouble if you 
| met a French man-of-war.” “I don’t know 
about that,” he replied; “but it’s quite 
certain that it was our flag before it was 
theirs.” 

I think we may say it is the Scots blue, the 
English white and red. [am sorry to say that 
I have not seen an Aberdeen steamer since ; 
but I do not suppose the company have felt 
it necessary to change their old flag. lam sure 
I dotnot see why they should, though the 
captain of a French man-of-war might think 
differently. 

But to return to the Devonport picture. It 
does not seem to represent any reality. The 
fight is altogether imaginary—as imaginary 
as the naval action described in wondrous 
detail in Fenimore Cooper’s ‘ Two Admirals.’ 
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The ensign attributed to the English ships 
has never been worn since the early days of 
James I., and the “ Virgin and Child ” on the 
sterns is quite impossible. Admiral Henderson 
tells me that on one of the sterns, the left- 
hand one, it is quite plain, “there isnodoubt 
whatever” about it; the other is not quite 
so clear, and he thinks the female figure is 
wearing a crown. Whatever it is, it is 
entirely the imagination of a man who was, 
I understand, a good painter, but who—as 
indeed Vanderbilt and Cornelis Vroom before 
him—knew little and cared less of the niceties 
of flags or the carvings on ships’ sterns. 
J. K. Laveuron. 


NATURALIST, c. 1780 §. ii. 
248).—Allow me to quote the following foot- 
note from ‘A Dictionary of Birds,’ part ii. 
p. 551 (London, 1893) :— 

** One of the first, at least in this country, to set 
forth the unity of the migratory movement seems 
to have been the author of a * Discourse on the 
Emigration of British Birds,’ published anony- 
mously at Salisbury in 1780, and generally attri- 
buted to ‘George Edwards,’ though certainly not 
written by the celebrated ornithologist of that 
name. Mr. A. C. Smith has discovered that the 
author—a man in many respects before his time— 


| 


was John Legg, hitherto unknown as a naturalist. | 


But the real George Edwards also held opinions 
on the subject that are mostly sound, and his 
remarks, gathered from various parts of his greater 
works, where they appeared ‘in a detached and 
unconnected form,’ were republished, with a few 
modifications, in the third of his ‘Essays upon 
Natural History ’ (London, 1770), and may yet be 
read to advantage.” 

[ may add that my late good friend, Mr. 
Alfred Charles Smith, sometime rector of 
Yatesbury, and the well-known Wiltshire orni- 
thologist and antiquary, whose attention I 
called to the subject, took some pains to make 
out all that he could about John Legg, but 
with little result. Legg seems to have led a 
secluded life and died young. His ‘ History 
of British Birds’ was never published, nor 
could the manuscript be traced. Any further 
particulars relating to a man of so much 
promise as he certainly was could not fail to 
be interesting. ALFRED NEWTON. 

Cambridge. 

In the edition of ‘A Discourse on the 
Emigration of British Birds’ which appeared 
as an appendix to ‘A Thousand Notable 
Things’ (Manchester, J. Gleave, 1822, 8vo) 
the writer therein twice refers to his ‘New 
and Complete History of British Birds’ in 
such a way as to leave no doubt the work 
had already seen light. The author seems to 
have been well read, and acquainted with 
Gilbert White, Pennant, and the leading 


naturalists of his time. The Barnstaple 
Athenzeum possesses a fine ornithological 
library, and perhaps the courteous librarian 
there (Mr. Wainwright) may be able to help. 
Wa. JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


PRESCRIPTIONS (10 S. i. 409, 453; ii. 56).— 
On submitting the questions regarding the 
signs used in prescriptions to my friend Dr. 
A. C. F. Rabagliati, of this city, I received the 
following reply, which fully answers Mr. 
INGLEBY’s question. Dr. Rabagliati says that 
the meaning of the various characters used 
for denoting medical measures of weight and 
capacity, dry and fluid, is in some confusion, 
because different measures and different 
divisions of these measures were used in 
different places by different nations (chiefly 
Greeks, Latins, and Arabians) and at different 
times. 

So far, however, as can be made out, the 
sign for drachm is the sixth letter of the 
Greek alphabet, ¢ and, as is well known, 
was constantly used to express the numeral 
six. This it did because the drachm con- 
sisted of six sextantes or oboli—of which term * 
more immediately. 

The term drachne is connected with dpac- 


gona, to do, and meant as much as can be Tiga 
easily carried in the hand, the organ with a 
which we act or do. The sextans or obolus CR 
was written O, and as a scrupulus or scru- i. 
| pulum (or scriptolus or scriptolum) was half 


an obolus, its mark was half O, and as the 
right-hand half was generally used, the sign 
stood thus, ), hence the present symbol. & 

As to the ounce, Dr. Rabagliati is not quite 
sure. He thinks the symbol is the first letter 
of (éorys, a measure of about a pint English, 
but which may possibly have meant ounce, 
on account of the wide variety of measure- 
ments used, as above stated. 

As secretary to the Association of Assistant 
Licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Halls (Lon- 
don and Dublin), I may say that I intend 
shortly calling a meeting on this very topic. 
Hitherto I have come across no one who 
has been able to give a correct and eflicient 
description of the signs in question, and 
cordial thanks are due to dear old ‘N. & Q.’ 
for once again being the organ to unveil a 
mystery. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


DESCENDANTS OF WALDEF OF CUMBERLAND 
(lo §. ii. 241).—If Mr. D. Murray Rose 
will kindly turn to the seventh volume of the 
new ‘County History of Northumberland,’ 
yp. 14 to 106, he will find a very elaborate 
Sleteny of the house of Gospatric (from the 
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pen of Canon Greenwell, of Durham), ending 
with a pedigree. There may be a good deal 
of confusion in other accounts of the descen- 
dants of Waldef, but none is traceable in 
Dr. Greenwell’s narrative. What Mr. Rose 
really wants is the descent of the Lascelles 
family from Duncan, who married Christiana, 
daughter of Waldeve, who was a son of 
Gospatric of Bolton, the bastard. This infor- 
mation the Gospatric records do not afford. 

RKicharp WELFoRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SHAKESPEARES Grave i, 288, 331, 
352, 416, 478 ; ii. 195).—Conceding all that is 
claimed for the authenticity of the mural 


monument, may [| make an attempt to recall | 


the discussion to the original question! 
What is the evidence that the slab bearing 
the lines “Good friend,’ &c., covers the 
grave of Shakspere ? 
Isaac Prarr. 
The Players, New York. 


REGIMENTS ENGAGED AT Boomp.atz 
ii. 148, 251).— Masor will find 
information also in Theal’s ‘History of South 
Africa,’ vol. iv. (1834-54), in Cope's ‘ History 
of the Rifle Brigade,’ and in the Blue-book | 
* Natal,’ 3 May, 1849. 

University College, Shetlield. 

Swirt’s (10 §. ii, 249).— | 
I should recommend your subscriber to try 
the Jrish Union Magazine for April, 1845, 
also Wild's ‘Closing Scenes of Dean Swift's 
Life,’ where he will tind several particulars of 
the snuff-box in question. See also 1" S. v. | 
275, 330. Everarp Home CoLemMan. 


DesecrateD Fonts (10% S. i. 488; ii. 112, | 
170, 253).—There is a misprint in my reply 
on p. 254. Great Stainton should be Great 
Staughton. As the former place is referred 
to inanotherreply, this correction is necessary. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 

GREENWICH Farr S. ii. 227).—See the 
‘Universal Songster, vol. i. p. 313, ‘Pretty 
Polly of Deptford. J. F. Fry. 

Upton, Did 


cot. 


Wacconer’s WELLs (10 S. ii. 129, 214).—I 
am much obliged for the replies as to the 
derivation of this word. Is there any evidence 
to connect Bishop Walkelin with the ponds? 

On referring to Warren’s excellent ‘ Illus- 
trated Guide to Winchester’ (1902), pp. 15 


and 19, Ll see it is mentioned that when the 
bishop was rebuilding the Cathedral in 1079 
he obtained timber from the wood of Hane- 
pinges, on the road to Alresford. Did he go 


G. C. Moore 


to these wells to obtain a water supply for 

the buildings and construct reservoirs there 

which are now known as Waggoner’s Wells? 
H. W. UnpDERDOwN. 


“Ravison”: ** ScrrvELLoes ” (10S. ii. 227), 
—Scrivelloes are tusks under a certain weight, 
some say fourteen, others twenty pounds. 
The term is of interest, because its etymology 
has not yet been traced. It occurs in old 
travellers, e.g., Atkins, ‘ Voyage to Guinea,’ 
1735, where the orthography is screvelios. 
Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ 1819, has the curious 
spelling crevelles. French authors write 
escarballes, escarbelles, and escarbeilles, but the 
French lexicographers are, equally with the 
English, at fault as to its origin. I suspect it 
to be Portuguese, but cannot find it in any 
Portuguese book. It is one of the words 
which the editors of the ‘ N.E.D.’ will have 
to solve. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


| “ Ravison spot” is half-boiled linseed oil. 
Webster’s ‘ International Dictionary’ quotes 
R. F. Burton for scrivello, as follows: “The 
elephants used to destroy many of us on 
account of our hunting them for their ivories 
and scrivellos.” 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


*“ A SHOULDER OF MUTTON BROUGHT HOME 
From France” (10% 8. ii. 48, 158, 236).—The 
extravagant idea conveyed by the fourth 
stanza of the doggerel reproduced in_ the 
interesting communication of the Rev. J. W. 
Exswortu has survived to our (at least to my) 
own time—say it was remembered for a cen- 
tury and three-quarters. Among your civic 


|readers there must be surviving some few 


ancient residents in the one square mile who 
can remember in the late thirties or early 
forties of the last century a corkcutter’s shop 
occupying the ground floor of business pre- 
mises on the north side of Eastcheap. In the 
shop window, among other trophies display- 
ing the manual wonders that can be achieved 
with cork for the material, in an oblong 
glass case, about 2 ft. by 14 ft., was exhi- 
bited a model, cut in cork, of the Monument 
on Fish Street Hill carried away on the 
shoulder of a running man, with a police- 
man (bearing a truncheon in his right hand, 
and clad in the chimneypot beaver and 
swallowtails of the period) in hot pursuit. 
As a boy I often paused to gaze through 
the shop window at this interesting exhibit. 
The reminiscence is revived by the line— 

This man with the Monunent would run away, but 

at Aldgate Watch they did him stay. 


My preceptors explained to me that this was 
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a representation suggested by a song for- | 


merly sung in a pantomime by the then 
recently deceased clown, the renowned Joey 
Grimaldi. [t was still highly popular in the 
harlequinades of my early boyhood. It will 
be observed that the ballad adds a still more 
extravagant /énoviment. I remember the first 
verse only. It ran: 
A story I ‘ve heard in my youth, 
I don’t know whether serious or funny meant; 
I don’t mean to vouch for its truth, 
Once a man ran away with The Monument. 
Up Fish Street swiftly he flew, 
A policeman who saw him quick followed it, 
When what did this strange fellow do? 
Why. he made but one gup and he swallowed it ! 
Perhaps some folk-lore lyric-loving reader 
may be able to supply the remaining stanzas. 
GNoMON. 


“HuUMANUM EST ERRARE” (10% i. 389, 
512; ii. 57).—The saying in this form can be 
carried back further than the date (1651) 
given at the last communication. In 9" 3. 
xii. 62 these words were quoted from Burton's 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ (II. iii. 7), and 
Biichmann’s article in his ‘Geftliigelte Worte’ 
was referred to. Whether the proverb occurs 
in the first edition of the ‘Anatomy’ I cannot 
say for certain. It is in the oldest edition 
which I have, that of 1632. But Burton 
does not supply the earliest instance. Pun- 
tarvolo in Jonson’s ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour’ (1599) says (ii. 1), ** Pardon me: 
humanum est evrare.” See the ‘Stanford Dic- 
tionary of Anglicized Words and Phrases.’ 

With regard to E. W. B.’s suggestion that 
“it is possible that the Latin phrase comes 
from an early translation of Plutarch (that 
of Stephanus appeared in 1572),” it may be 
remarked that the version of the passage in 
‘Adv. Coloten, ch. 31, given by Xylander 
(tom. ii. p. 1125 f. in the Plutarch of 1599; 
Wyttenbach’s ‘Plutarchi Moralia,’ vol. v. 
p. 397 ; Xylander’s translation of the ‘Moralia’ 
first appeared in 1570) is “Aliquo errore 
decipi, ut sapientis non sit, saltem hominis 
non est,” which bears no resemblance in form 
to ‘“*humanum est errare.” I am unable to 
consult Arnoldus Ferronus’s Latin version 
(see Wyttenbach, op. e7t., vol. i. p. xeviii) of 
the ‘ Adversus Coloten’ given in H. Estienne’s 
edition of Plutarch (1572), which I presume 
to be the translation referred to as “ that of 
Stephanus.” Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


Messrs. Covtts’s Removat (10 ii. 125, 
232).—In connexion with the above it is 
interesting to note that the site lately 
vacated by Messrs. Coutts is part of the 


ancient site of Durham House, once the | 


residence of personages of great note in our 
history. It is supposed to have been erected 
by Thomas Hatfield, who was made Bishop 
of Durham in 1345. Prince Harry, after- 
wards Henry V., lodged here for a few days 
in 1411. Stow gives a long account of the 
feastings here in 1540 in connexion with a 
great tournament in St. James’s Park, and 
on May Day of the same year the challengers 
here entertained Henry VIII. and Anne of 
Cleves. In 1553 Dudley, Earl of North- 
umberland, was living here, and in May of 
that year three marriages were solemnized 
here with great magnificence, viz. Lord 
Guildford Dudley to Lady Jane Grey ; Lord 
Herbert to Catherine, Lady Jane's youngest 
sister ; and Lord Hastings to Lady Catherine 
Dudley. In 1572 Walter Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, was the oceupant ; and about 1583 the 
house was granted to Sir Walter Raleigh by 
Queen Elizabeth, and here he lived for 
twenty years. Ona part of the site of this 
famous house was built “ The New Exchange,” 
opened on 11 April, 1609, by James I. This 
was pulled down in 1737 and eleven houses 
erected, the middle one being occupied by 
Middleton’s Bank, afterwards Coutts’s. When 
the brothers Adam planned the Adelphi, 
Mr. Thomas Coutts employed them to build 
a new house for the bank, and there it 
remained until 1 August last. Any one 
desirous of a fuller account should consult 
a paper read by Mr. H. B. Wheatley before 
the and Middlesex Archeological 
Society on 17 April, 1882, entitled *The 
Adelphi and its Site,’ to which I am in- 
debted for the above information. 
A. H. ARKLE. 


There is a paper in the Pystander for 
9 March entitled ‘Coutts, the Romance of a 
famous Private Bank,’ which gives a detailed 
account of the rise and progress of this 
interesting institution, with photographs of 
the old and new premises ; a portrait of the 
chief cashier, Mr. Turner, who has been 
connected with the bank for fifty-four years ; 
and other curious particulars. There is an 
unwritten law as to the dress of the clerks, 
who are all required to be clean shaven, a 
law to which every one conforms. 

Joun Hess. 


SportinG CLERGY BEFORE THE REFORMA- 
TIon (10% ii, 89).—P. C. D. M. will find 
many instances of clerics with sporting 
proclivities in the records of Manorial 
Courts, such as the following from the 
| Durham Halmote Rolls: 1378, Acley, it is 
| presented that Robert Chauncellor, Sir John 
Carles, and William Powys, chaplains, are 
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common hunters, and take hares in Acley 
field. 1374, Hesylden, William de Marton, 
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Roper and Collins (1710), only five natural 
children of James II. are mentioned : the 


vicar there, is presented for a similar offence;| Duke of Berwick and his brother Henr 
y 


and 1383, at Heworth, it is found that the 
master of Westspittel is a common hunter in 


Fitz-James, their sister Henrietta (Lady 
Waldgrave), and another daughter (no name 


the warren of the Lord Prior, and has taken | given, but a nun in 1710), all children of 


hares there. NATHANIEL Hone. 
1, Fielding Road, Bedford Park, W. 


| 


and Catherine, sur- 
1681, daughter of 


Churchill ; 
Darnley, born 


Arabella 


named 


Sir Walter Scott, in a note to ‘ Marmion,’ Catherine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester. 


canto i. stanza 21, quotes Holinshead’s 


account of Welsh, vicar of St. Thomas’s, | testant— 
Exeter, a leader of the Cornish insurgents | been written of her. 


in 1549. This man had many good things in 
him. He was of no great stature, but well 
set and mightily compact. He was a very 
rood wrestler ; shot well, both with the long 
on and also with the crossbow ; he handled 
his hand-gun and piece very well; he was a 
very good woodman, and a hardy, and such 
a one as would not give his head for the 
polling, or his beard for the washing. This 
model of clerical talents had the misfortune 
to be hanged upon the steeple of his own 
church. M. N. G. 


Was not Cardinal Beaufort a sportsman ? 
Halsway Manor, in the parish of Bickneller, 
Somerset, tradition asserts was his hunting 
lodge ; and doubtless the cardinal enjoyed 
many a gallop over the Quantocks after the 


Jane Stuart (10 8. ii. 208).—According 
to the Atheneum of 19 March (p. 366) the 
mother of Jane Stuart was Marie van der 
Stein. The statement occurs in the critique 
of Mrs. Bertram Tanqueray’s novel * The 
Royal Quaker.’ In this work Jane figures as 
heroine. 
her father, the Duke of York, was in his 
twenty-fourth year. Georce GILBERT. 

*The History of Wisbech,’ published in 
1833, states at p. 240 that in the burial- 
ground attached to the Quakers’ place of 
worship “there is a grave surrounded by 
the box shrub in the shape of a coffin, ex- 
hibiting the initials ‘1. 8.’ with the words 
and figures ‘aged 88, 1742,’” and that it is 
supposed to record the sepulture of one 
of the descendants of the royal family of 


Stuarts. Joun T. Tuorp, F.R.S.L. 
Regent Road, Leicester. 
Mr. Gardiner states that Jane Stuart 


died in 1742, aged eighty-eight. If she was 
born in 1654, James, Duke of York, would 
then have been about twenty-one years of 
age, and at that time serving under Marshal 
Turenne or with his brother Charles in 
Flanders. In the second edition of the 


*Peerage of England’ printed by G. F. for 


Had there been a natural daughter—a Pro- 
alive in 1710, some notice must have 
Herpert SourHam. 


One-arMeD Crucrrix (10% ii. 189).— 
Some years since I saw in Ghent a crucifix 
carved in the form of a tree with one branch, 
the figure being bound to the trunk and the 
two arms nailed through the hands to the 
branch. The body was nearly sideways, and 
an expression of great agony was on the 
features. I cannot recall exactly where in 
Ghent I saw it, but I think in the chapel of 
one of the religious houses there. “ears 
afterwards I was shown a replica of this 
crucifix by a dealer in old curiosities in New 


| York, and I am told it is not unusual to 


I believe that she was born when | 


meet with this form of crucifix in parts of 
Spain. Frepverick T. HipcaMe. 


I think that what is meant by the term 
“one-armed crucifix” is nothing more than 
the usual cross bar or arm of the cross. 
In the Greek Church there is a shorter bar 
or arm placed over this, upon which is 
written the inscription in Greek letters ; and 
at the foot of the cross there is placed 
another representing the foot - rest, thus 
making three arms, in contrast to the Roman 
one. ANpDREW OLIVER. 


Some ladies make such mistakes in these 
matters that it is possible Dorothea Gerard 
has blundered. I know of no such thing as 
a one-armed crucifix, neither does my friend 
Father Adam Hamilton, O.S.B., the learned 
monk of Buckfast Abbey. In a _ copy 
possess of that somewhat rare book (small 


_4to, calf)‘ Trivmphvs [esv Christi Crvcifixi, 


printed at the Plantin Press (1608), there are 
no fewer than sixty-nine distinctly different 


|kinds of death by crucifixion illustrated ; 


but although the crosses therein assume 
many shapes, there is nothing to suggest a 
single-armed one. Further, in my ‘De 
Cruce,’ by Justus Lipsius, also printed by the 
Antwerp press (1599), there are a number 
of fine copperplates of other curious modes 
of execution by crucifixion; but no one- 
armed crosses occur amongst them. It has 
been affirmed by some authorities that the 
original tree was a tau cross. If we accept this 
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assumption, the vertical line above simply 
represents the support added for the title, or 
the actual title itself. A tau cross, by a 
stretch of feminine imagination, may there- 
fore, perhaps, be termed a one-armed cross. 

Of course, the above general remarks upon 
female writers do not apply to such 
authorities as the late Mrs. Jameson and Miss 
Louisa Twining—ladies whose books upon 
sacred art and symbolism respectively are 
amongst the most valuable and trustworthy 
modern ones in existence. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

I have never heard of a _ one-armed 
crucifix before, but venture this surmise for 
the benefit of St. Swrrnrn. 

The Greek cross is represented, for instance, 
on some ancient or Greek chasuble, in a form 
which suggests the triple-armed cross, and 
the Roman cross in the form of the Greek 
letter A reference to the recently 

ublished volume of ‘The Chronicle of St. 
Monica’s’ will show that the seal of St. 
Augustine’s Priory, Newton Abbot, has a 
figure of St. Monica holding in one hand a 
crucifix in form like the Roman cross. This 
old seal, which was brought from Louvain, is 
still in the possession of the convent. 


S. M. A. 


Tom Moopy (10™ §. ii. 228).—The words of 
this song are to be found in Baring Gould’s 
‘English Minstrelsie,’ in * The Book of Eng- 
lish Songs,’ and in Dr. Mackay’s ‘Gems of 
Songs.’ This lyric, generally attributed to 
Charles Dibdin, was written by William 
Pearce, the son of a country squire. He 
wrote many songs, which were usually set by 
Shields. He was also a dramatist in a small 
way. 8S. J. A. F 


_The song in question, written by Andrew 
Cherry, actor and dramatist, may be found 
in* The Book of English Songs,’ edited by 
Charles Mackay. It begins thus :— 

You all knew ‘Tom Moody, the whipper-in, well ; 
The bell just done tolling was honest Tom’s knell. 

Wa. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


‘Tom Moody’ is to be found in any good 
collection of songs and ballads. It appears 
in the following books, certainly :— 

The Universal Songster, or Museum of Mirth. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 

mdon, George Routledge & Sons. n.d. 

Cyclopedia of Popular Songs. Illustrated. Two 
Yolumes inone. I2mo. London, Wm. Tegg. n.d. 

Ricuarp WELForD. 


[Replies also from Mr. Jas. Curtis, T. F. D., 
Mr. J. 1. Pace, and Mr. W. PHILLIPs. | 


Hotme Pierrepont Partsn Liprary (10 
S. ii. 149).—In answer to the request of Mr. 
W. R. B. Pripeaux I forward a copy of the 
inscription on the Pierrepont monument in 
Holme Pierrepont Church :— 

**Here lyeth the Illustrious Princess Gartrude, 
Countess of Kingston, Daughter of Henry Talbot, 
Esq, Son of George, late Earl of Shrewsbury. She 
was married to the most noble and excellent L" 
Robert, Earl of Kingston, one of the Generals to 
King Charles the first in the late unhappy differ- 
ences, and in that service lost his life. She had by 
him many Children, most dead. There are living 
Henry Marquis of Dorchester, William and Gervas 
Pierrepont, Esq™, and one Daughter, the Lady 
Elizabeth Pierrepont. She was a lady replete with 
all qualities that adorn her Sex and more eminent 
in them then in the greatness of her birth. She was 
most devout in her dutyes to God most observant of 
those to her neighbour an incomparable Wife a most 
indulgent Mother and most charitable to those in 
want, in a word her life was one continued act_of 
virtue She hath left a memory that will never dye 
and an example that may be imitated but not 
easily equalled, She died in the LXI year of her 
age A°p 1649 And this Monument was erected to her 
by her Son Gervas Pierrepont.” 

J. SMITH. 
Wilford Grange, Notts. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (10 
S. ii. 188).-—1. “Genius is a promontory 
jutting out into the infinite.” Cowley has 
written these lines :— 

Thou weak-built isthmus, that dost proudly rise 

Up betwixt two eternities. 

This is a fine idea, quite intelligible ; and it 
seems to be the parent of the other idea, the 
meaning of which is not evident. 

E. YARDLEY. 

I remember, two years ago, being greatly 
struck by encountering the splendid aphorism 
“ Genius is a promontory jutting out into the 
infinite,” in Victor Hugo's book upon Shake 
spear. A. R. Bay ey. 


3. I hope I shall not be considered “too 
revious” if 1 give an extract from my 
00k ‘Famous Sayings and their Authors’ 
(p. 159), which is now so far advanced that it 
will, I hope, be in the hands of the public and 
the critics in a very few weeks. It. will, I 
think, more than answer the precise question 
asked :— 

*** On fait un pont d’or & un ennemi qui se retire. 
(We make a golden bridge for a retreating enemy.) 
By a French general to the Russian general Count 
Miloradovitch (1770-1825), when meeting to pro- 
pose terms of peace. Cf. ‘Le Comte de Pitillan, 
en parlant de la guerre, souloit dire, “* Quand ton 
ennemy voudra fuyr, fay luy un pont dor.” (The 
Count de Pitillan, in speaking of war, used to say, 
when thy enemy wishes to fly, make a bridge of 


gold for him.)—Gilles Corrozet, ‘ Les Divers Propos 
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Memorables, &c., Paris, 1557, p. 78. Rabelais 
(* Gargantua,’ bk. i. ch. 43) makes Gargantua say: 
* Ouvrez toujours A vos ennemis toutes les portes et 
chemins, et platot leur faites un pont d'argent,* 
afin de les renvoyer.’ (Always open to your 
enemies all gates and outlets, and rather make for 
them a bridge of silver, to get rid of them.) Cf. 
‘Scipio Africanus dicere solitus est, hosti non 
solum dandam esse viam fugiendi verum etiam 
muniendam. (Scipio Africanus used to say that 
you ought to give the enemy not only a road for 
flight, but also a means of defending it.)—Frontinus, 
*Strateg.,’ iv. 7, 16.” 
Epwarp LatHaM. 


Baron Warp §. ii. 169).—There can 
be little doubt, I think, that Thomas Ward 
was born at Howden, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, in 1810. As a boy I resided in 
that town, and often heard him spoken of. 
Many were the tales about this worthy, and 
his periodic visits to the place of his birth 
added considerably to the gaiety of the quiet 
old market town. <A Yorkshire stable-boy 
who rose through sheer ability to the posi- 
tions of Prime Minister of Parmaand Ambas- 
sador to England deserves an adequate 
biography. H. C. L. Morris. 

sognor. 


A life appears in the ‘ D.N.B."} 


Burke's ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ second 
series, second edition, 1861, p. 224, states :— 

“Thomas Ward's son, William, was settled at 
York, as studgroom to Mr. Ridsdale, the trainer. 
His wifes name was Margaret. and their son 
Thomas (the Baron) was born at York, in the year 
1809.” 

Thomas Ward the elder, the baron’s grand- 
father, lived at Howden, and it was the spot 
where the baron spent his early days, although 
not the place of his birth. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


“First KitT6o” (10% 8. ii. 149).—“ At the 
first go to” is a common phrase in Lanca- 
shire. Witiram E. A. Axon. 


Cast-IroN CHIMNEY-BACK (10% §, ii. 189).— 
It may interest Mr. Hess to know that there 
is a fine one (with fleur-de-lys, Tudor rose, 
&c., and initials “ E. R.”) at the Old House, 
Sandwich. I can give no more particulars, 
but believe that the present occupant and 
owner would be able to supply them. 

Harry H. Peacu. 

Lonpon CEMETERIES IN 1860 (10" S. ii. 169), 
—I am pleased to be in a position to give 
Mr. F. A. Horxkrns the information he needs, 
for in looking through some papers which 


-, Stratagem—give them a seeming advantage. 


The French proverb is ‘II faut faire un pont d’or a 
son ennemi.’ (Makea golden bridge for your enemy.) 
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belonged to my late brother-in-law, Mr. W. E. 
Needham, who was Registrar of Births and 
Deaths for this district at that time, I found 
a complete list of the cemeteries then open. 
They were :— 

Abney Park, at Stoke Newington, N.—The 
secretary was then Mr. Heath, and the office 
at 26, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. ; but 
now the secretary is Mr. A. Clark, the office 
being at the cemetery. 

City of London, Little Ilford.—The super- 
intendent then was Mr. J. C. Stacey, the 
ottice being at the Sewers Office, Guildhall, 
E.C. ; but now the clerk is Mr. H. M. Bates, 
at the Guildhall. 

City of London and Tower Hamlets, South 
Grove, Mile End Road, E.—The then secre- 
tary and superintendent was Mr. David 
Shaboe ; the positions are now held by Mr. 
A. Clark, jun. 

Great Northern Cemetery, near Colney 
Hatch.—In 1860 Mr. H. P. Hakewill was the 
general manager, the oflice being at 122, 
High Holborn, W.C. The office is now at 
22, Great Winchester Street, E.C., and pre- 
sumably inquiries should be addressed to the 
secretary. 

Highgate Cemetery, N.—This cemetery, 
with Nunhead Cemetery, near Peckham Rye, 
S.E., belongs to the London Cemetery Com- 
pany, the secretary then for both being Mr. 
E. Ruxton, and the office at 29, New Bridge 
Street, E.C. Mr. H. M. Dodd is now the 
secretary, at the same address. 

Kensal Green Cemetery, Harrow Road, 
W.—This belongs to the General Cemetery 
Company. Mr. F. Riviere was then the 
secretary, and the office at 95, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. Mr. K. Havers is now secre- 
tary, and the office at No. 21 in the same 
street. 

London Necropolis Company, Cemetery 
at Woking.—Mr. R. Churchill was then the 
secretary, and the office at 2, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. It is now at 121, Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E., but the present secretary's 
name I have not been able to ascertain. 

Norwood Cemetery, Norwood, S.E.—Mr. 
G. Thomas was then the clerk, the office being 
at 70, King William Street, E.C. It is now 
at 58 and 59, Temple Chambers, E.C., Mr. B. 
La Thangue holding that appointment. 

Nunhead. — See under Highgate Ceme- 
tery, N. 

Victoria Park Cemetery, E.— The secre- 
tary then was Mr. C. E. Kingstone, the office 
being at 98, Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C., This cemetery has been closed for 
many years, it having been (so l am informed) 
so full that the pathways were utilized for 
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graves. I have made inquiries about the 
registers, &c., but can get no information, 
it being said that there is no office now in 
existence. 
West London (or Brompton) Cemetery, 
Fulham Road, 8.W.—In those days Mr. J. I 
Ruddick was manager, and the office was at 
12, Haymarket, 8.W. It is under the juris- 
diction of H.M. Commissioners of Works, but 
there is an oftice for inquiries, &c., at the 
cemetery. 
I have given the information somewhat 
fully, as perhaps the names of the officials or 
the address of the offices may tend to throw 
sme light upon the matter, and lessen the 
necessary inquiries. 
W. E. Harvanp OXLEY. 
Westminster. 


Mr Hopxkrxs may perhaps leave the City 
churchyards out of consideration, since inter- 
ment of the dead there, although it had been 
customary in the Middle Ages, was in 1850 
partially forbidden by Act of Parliament. 

I do not know the exact year in which the 
Bunhill Fields burial-ground became taboo to 
the dead ; but it was thrown open as a fresh- 
air space to the living in 1867. 

The cemetery of the West London and 
Westminster Cemetery Company, in the 
Fulham Road, Brompton, was consecrated in 
1840, and is still used. 

The Highgate and Kentish Town Cemetery 
was opened by the London Cemetery Com- 
pany, and consecrated in 1839. This also is 
still in use, as is the Nunhead Cemetery in 
South London, which was consecrated in 
1840. 

Abney Park Cemetery, at Stoke Newing- 
ton, was opened in 1840. 

The City of London and Tower Hamlets 
Cemetery Company has. or had, a cemetery 
at South Grove, Mile End, consecrated in 
1841. 

There is, or was, the East London Ceme- 
try in White Horse Lane, Stepney ; and the 
Yorwood Cemetery was consecrated in 1837. 

Of what religious “persuasion” was Miss 


wight be traced by that. There was a burial- 
ground, for instance, attached to the Wes- 
evan Chapel opposite Bunhill Fields, where 
John Wesley was buried. 

It will be observed that all the above 
emeteries existed in the year in question— 
tamely, 1860. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


A list of the cemeteries of the metropolis 


»rmed) 


ed for 


London.’ Many persons dying in the 
Holborn district, which would include Fetter 


&S given in the 1860 edition of Weale’s | 


liza Ellen Hopkins? Her burial - place | 


Lane, were interred at Highgate Cemetery, 
the secretary of which could easily give Mr. 
Horktns the required information. 
Freperick T. Hiscame. 
[Mr. E. H. Co_teman also sends a list of ceme- 
teries. } 


Wuitsunbay (10 §. ii. 121, 217). — Local 
pronunciation is frequently a true guide to 
the meaning of words. Our West-Country 
people are very conservative, and thus 
establish Pror. SKEAT’s contention. We know 
of no such word as Witsun, it is always 
Whitesuntide, and moreover we always speak 
of Whitesun Sunday, Whitesun Monday, 
Whitesun Tuesday, &c. See *‘ West Somerset 
Word-Book.’ F. T. Etworrtny. 


Farr Mar or Kent (10% 8. i. 289, 374; 
ii. 59, 118, 175, 236).—The marriage of the 
Ducde Bretaigne, referred to by Mr. HERBERT 
SouTHAM, is not mentioned in my copy of 
Froissart, edited by G. C. Macaulay (Mac- 
millan. 1895). Henry Geracp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8S. W. 


I wrote, I think, “ Froissart, I. C. 229, 
p. 268.” It is printed “ Froissart, c. cexxix. 
p. 268.” HERBERT SouTHAM. 


Purases AND REFERENCE (10 S. ii, 128, 
197). — The Coroners Cup. — The Coroners’ 
Cup is a loving cup used at the dinner of the 
Coroners’ Society. MEDICULUS probably re- 
fers to the Jurymen’s Cup. On 13 May, 1833, 
a policeman was killed at a Chartist masgs- 
meeting in Coldbath Fields, while (with 300 
other “Peelers ’) he was attempting to scatter 
the crowd. The coroner’s-inquest jury 
unanimously returned ‘“Justifiable homi- 
side,” as no warning was given of the 
onslaught and no provocation excused the 
official interference. The verdict, in opposi- 
tion to that desired by the Coroner for 
Middlesex, was very popular. The seventeen 
jurymen were banqueted and presented with 
a banner, each also had an inscribed silver 
cup and half a dozen medals in commemo- 
ration of the alleged attempt to tamper with 
“the Palladium of English liberty — trial 
by jury.” Dr. Danford Thomas possesses 
one each of these cups and medals. What 
has become of the others ? 

Brown and Thompson’s Penny Hotels.—A 
popular nickname for two Roman Catholic 
chapels in Moorfields at the time of the 
Gordon Riots. Srantey B. Arkryson. 

10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


CLosets IN EprnspurGu (10% §. 
ii. 89, 154, 234).—A closet of this kind exists 
in the old house at Worcester known as the 
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“Commandery,” which used to be most 
obligingly shown by the occupier, Mr. Little- 
bury. He described it, I think, as an oratory. 
W. C. B. 
“FEED THE BRUTE” (10% S. i. 348, 416; 
ii. 257).—It may be added that a sequel to 
this remark lately appeared in an American 
paper, which I only saw casually. One of 
the brutes, on hearing this famous saying 
quoted yet once more, is said to have 
exclaimed, “ I wish they ’d begin.” 
Watrer W. Skeat. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Loudon in the Time of the Tudors. By Sir Walter 
Besant. (A. & C. Black.) 
Or the four volumes constituting the new ‘Survey 
of London,’ for which the late Sir Walter Besant 
is or will be responsible, three have now appeared. 
First to see the light was * London in the Eighteenth 
Century’ (see (" S. xi. 98) A year later came 
*London in the Time of the Stuarts’ (see 10" 8S, i. 
18). The present volume—the third in order of 
appearance, but the second in that of date—will be 
succeeded by a fourth. with which much progress 
has been made, entitled ‘London in Medieval 
Times.’ Whether that instalment even will be 
tinal, or whether the work will be extended to an 
earlier date, which seems highly improbable, or to 
a later, we wait contentedly to see. That the 
scheme which we knew was entertained by Sir 
Walter of constituting himself a new Stow was 
much more than a velleity is abundantly proven, 
and we stand amazed at the extent and value of the 
materials that have been accumulated, and at the 
amount of solid work which in the intervals of 
oppressive claims Sir Walter found time to 
accomplish. What has already appeared seems 
sufficient to constitute him a chiet historian of 
London, and to give him a place with the Mait- 
lands, Pennants, Lysonses, Stows, and their suc- 
cessors. The limitations imposed by the scheme are 
the same as in previous volumes, and the method of 
workmanship conforms in all respects with that 
hitherto observed. No attempt is made to deal 
with that literature which is the supreme accom- 
plishment of Tudor times. The Armada itself, 
which is the event the most far-reaching in its 
influences of the sixteenth century, has not even a 
separate heading in the index; and the death of 


Mary Stuart, the most picturesque and tragic inci- | 


dent of the English renaissance, finds bare mention 
It is, in fact, London, and not England, with which 
Sir Walter deals, and it is social life, and not 


history, with which he is concerned. Dates are in | 


this case definitely tixed. and the volume opens with 
the accession of Henry VII. (1485), and ends with 
the death of Elizabeth (1608), covering thus a period 
of a century and eighteen years. Henry’s arrival in 
London immediately on the death of his prede- 
cessor was marked by an incident sufficiently 
familiar in the lives of Tudor monarchs, and 
closely followed by one of the calamities 
most characteristic of medieval and renaissance 
times. The first consisted in the presenta- 
tion at Shoreditch to the conquering monarch, 


by the Mayor, Sheritls, and Aldermen clothed ia 
velvet, of a thousand marks; the second of an out- 
break of the “‘sweating sickness" which carried off 
in a few days two Mayors and six Aldermen. It is 
impossible for the student of social lifeand manners 
to steer clear of history, and the risings in favour of 
Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck elicit from 
the writer the philosophic reflection that in or 
after a period of civil war the public, accustomed 
to the use of arms, are ready to have recourse to 
them on the slightest provocation. This, the most 
historical portion of the work, contains six chapters, 
tive of them devoted to the Tudor monarchs, and 
one a species of supplement assigned to ‘ The Queen 
[Elizabeth] in her Splendour.’ Further headings 
consist of ‘Religion, ‘Elizabethan London,’ 
‘Government and Trade of the City,’ and *‘ Social 
Life.’ There are also some appendixes of great 
interest—including the picture of the behaviour of 
gallants in the middle aisle of St. Paul's, from 
Dekker’s ‘Gull’s Horn Book,’ a list of executions, 
a list of the plants grown in an Elizabethan garden, 
and a monthly provision table through the year 
1605. From this it appears that among objects of 
consumption were “‘crayne.” “‘storcke,” shoveller,” 
* bayninge,”’ ruffe,” “gull,” and brue,” the last 
name, that of a fowl, being undiscoverable in this 
spelling in any dictionary to which we have access, 
including the ‘N.E.D.,” where it appears under 
* Brewe’ only. 

Religion naturally in the present volume occupies 
an important place. Its various manifestations are 
studied only as regards London. Evenin the case of 
the dissolution of the monasteries it is London only 
upon which our author dwells. A sort of defence 
ot Henry VIIL. in respect of the murder of the Car- 
thusian monks, of Bishop Fisher, and of Sir Thomas 
More is attempted: ‘* All Christendom shuddered 
when those holy men were dragged forth to suffer 
the degrading and horrible death of traitors: yet 
all Christendom recognized that there was a King 
in England who would brook no interference, who 
knew his own mind, and would work his own will.” 
As much might be said of Herod and many a suc- 
ceeding persecutor. A curious plate from an his- 
torical print in the British Museum shows the 
martyrdom of the Carthusian monks, all of whom 
on the same trestle are being dragged by horses 
in presence of a singularly unclad mob. A con- 
scientious attempt to hold the scales justly between 
the two factions is made, but Protestant leanings 
are naturally perceptible. Under ‘ Superstition ’— 
which is classed with religion—witchcraft and magic 
are the principal items. Touching for the king’s 
evil, talismans, amulets, and the practice of 
astrology are also chief subjects of comment. An 
interesting chapter is that on the ‘ Citizen.’ ‘ Lite- 
rature and Art’ are dealt with, though no attempt 
at critical estimate is essayed. Inder * Manners 
and Customs,’ the London inns, the theatres, and 
similar headings, much curious information is 
supplied. In this, as in previous volumes, the 
illustrations are of the highest interest. For these 


| the principal collections have been laid under con- 


tribution. Gerard’s portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
from Burleigh House supplies the frontispiece ; a 
reproduction of Ralph Agas’s great map of London, 
cleansed of Vertue's spurious additions, is given 
at the close. Quite impossible is it to convey 
an idea of the wealth and value of the illustra- 
tions. They comprise portraits of all the Tudor 
monarchs and the principal personages of their 
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respective reigns. Most of the incidents depicted 
are from ancient a, though some, such as 
the representation by Delaroche of the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey, are modern. Many of the full- 
vage such as the picture of Henry VIIL, 
Pilnceus Mary, and Will Somers, from Lord Spen- 
cer’s collection, and the very characteristic portrait 
of Philip IL. of Spain, by Alonzo Sanchez-Coello, 
from the Berlin Museum, are of singular interest. 
In no respect, indeed, is the volume inferior to 
its predecessors, and it is written throughout in 
Sir Walter’s brightest and most attractive style. 


The Works of Shak: speare.— The Lamentahble Tra- 
gedy of Titus Audronicus. Edited by H. Bellyse 
Baildon. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuat this volume is, as half of its title seems to 

imply, the first of a new edition of Shakespeare, 

we are disposed to doubt. It is unlikely that a 

new edition would begin with a play such as ‘ Titus 

Andronicus,’ and it is little probable that the most 

sanguine of men would dream of issuing in his life- 

time forty plays edited so thoroughly as that before 
us. So fully convinced is the latest editor that 

‘Titus Andronicus’ is by Shakespeare, that he 

has apparently been principally influenced in his 

self-imposed task by the desire to establish his 
thesis. His views are propounded with much 
moderation, and will in the main meet with little 
opposition. That the greater part of the play is by 
Shakespeare admits of no doubt, except on the part 
of those who judge the dramatist only from an 
ethical standpoint. That a not inconsiderable por- 
tion is by another hand is no less clear. No very 
dificult task would, indeed, be imposed upon one 
who should undertake, on internal evidence, to 
determine which parts are wholly Shakespeare, 
which are furbished up by him, and which show no 
trace of his handiwork. Against the views of 

Malone and Mr. Fleay Mr. Baildon is outspoken. 

He is more timid, however, when he finds himself 

opposed by Hallam or Mr. Sidney Lee. What he 

says about the ditficulties in the way of ascribing 

‘Titus Andronicus’ to Greene carries conviction, 

and he is pardonably severe upon Dr. Grosart for 

saying the Aaron in ‘Titus Andronicus’ is a Jew. 

On the subject of verse generally he does not carry 

us with him. Such feminine endings as occur in 

‘Henry VIII.’ are conclusive proofs of authorship. 

A few unimportant errors are encountered in read- 

ing a volume trustworthy in the main. “* Hay- 

wood's” ‘ Apology for Actors’ should be Heywood’s, 


A Selection of Cases illustrative of the English Law 
of Tort. By Courtney Stanhope Kenny, LL.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tris work, specially designed for the Cambridge 
w Tripos, is by Dr. Kenny, University Reader 

in English Law in Cambridge and Lecturer on 

Law and Moral Science at Downing, to whom are 

also due many legal works, including ‘Outlines of 

Criminal Law’ and ‘Select Criminal Cases.’ It is 

specially intended for the use of those who have 

not immediate access to a law library, and must be 
of highest utility to all who follow the professor's 
lectures. Two hundred leading cases, some of them 
abridged, are given. They are arranged under 


three chief heads, of which the first deals with the 
liability for tort, general exceptions, and forensic | 
remedies; the second with the various kinds of 
torts; and the third with the relations between 
tort and contract. The student will find some- 


thing more than a summary of the leading cases up 
to date, with useful and lucid editorial comments. 
We need not dwell upon the gain that attends the 
possession of a compact body of cases. Familiarity 
with the authoritative writings on the subject of 
Sir Frederick Pollock is presupposed in the reader. 
The task of summarizing has been admirably 
accomplished. How much use has been made of 
American decisions will be seen by any one turning, 
for instance, to Roberson v. the Rochester Folding 
Box Company and others, pp. 364 ef seq., from 
which also the reader will learn how far beyond 
the mere professional student extend the interest 
and value of the work. 


Ercut more plays have been added to the 
pretty edition of Shakespeare included by Mr. 
Heinemann in his “ Favourite Classics.” “These 
consist of Cymbeline, Macheth, Coriolanus, Romeo 
and Juliet, As You Like It, Titus Andronicus 
Troilus and Cressida, and Love’s Labour's Lost’ 
Each of these has a helpful introduction, taken 
from the great work of Dr. Brandes, and each has 
like the opening volumes, a reproduction of some 
existing picture of an actor or actress celebrated in 
the play. In some cases these are easily enough 
supplied. Smith, who in ‘Cymbeline’ stands for 
Iachimo, first presented the part at Covent Garden 
28 December, 1767. * Macbeth’ exhibits Miss Terry 
as Lady Macbeth, after the well-known portrait by 
Mr. Sergent, in which the crown does indeed 
“light the brows.” Kemble’s Coriolanus is emi- 
nently characteristic. Miss Ada Rehan is Rosalind 
to the Orlando of Mr. John Drew. ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ has a quaint reproduction—altered some- 
what, we fancy—from a well-known plate of Garrick 
and George Anne Bellamy in the mausoleum scene 
in which both were seen at their best. With other 
plays more difficulty presents itself. No one alive 
has, presumably, seen ‘Troilus and Cressida’ or 
* Titus Andronicus.’ We have, accordingly, an old. 
victure of Brereton as Troilus, and one of Mrs 
Vells as Lavinia. In ‘Love's Labour’s Lost’ we 

have Mrs. Bulkeley as the Princess of France. 


To the very attractive series known as the “ York 
Library ” Messrs. G. Bell & Sons have added Fanny 
Burney’s Cecilia, in 2 vols., edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis, and Emerson's Works, Vol. IL, containing 
‘English Tracts,, *The Conduct of Life,’ and 
‘Nature.’ A comparison of these dainty editions 
with their predecessors shows what an advance 
recent years have made in the production of books 
at once cheap, artistic, and convenient. 


Mr. Henry FRow pe is issuing a series of diminu- 
tive reprints of Dickens's Christmas books, two 
of which, The Cricket on the Hearth and. Th. 
Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain, have 
appeared. They are handsomely printed on Oxford 
India paper, well bound and illustrated, and are 
gems. They are called the “ Bijou Edition,” and 
are issued in various bindings at prices rising 
from Is. each. 


TuE Fortnightly opens with an eloquent paper by 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck on ‘Rome.’ This is at 
least as much concerned with Greece as with 
Rome, and laments that we have not the instinct 
that enabled the Greek to find in his own body the 
fixed standard of beauty that the Egyptian, the 
Assyrian, the Persian, sought vainly elsewhere. 


| The Warden of New College, Oxford, accom- 
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plishes a pious task in writing concerning William | 


Miss May Bateman virtually in 


of Wykeh am. 
English public Grazia De ledda, 


troduces to the 


the Corsican novelist, and her work ‘Cenere. 
A very erudite and suggestive paper is that 
of Mr. Andrew Lang on ‘The Origins of the 
Alphabet.” Mr. Lang is always most welcome 


when, as now, we meet him in the domain of 
primitive culture. Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos 
introduces us to Stijn Streuvels, a Belgian writer 
with a message. Serial wee by Mr. G. 
Chesterton and Mr. H. G. Wells begin in the 
Onc tober number.—Mr. John Morley sends to the 
ineteenth C un appreciation of ‘Mr. Har- 
rison’s Histori al Romance,’ which first appeared 
in what was once Mr. Morley’s own venture, the 
Fortnightly. In his review, with which we may 


fury 


not deal, Mr. Morley tells afresh the story, a the 
hree rings : that form the basis of Lessing's ‘ Nathan 
the Wise” We are glad to meet incidentally 


with the tribute paid to Walter Scott: “ No 
novelist has ever had so much of the genius of 
history as Scott, that great writer and true-hearted 
man: and if it be unluckily true that Scott is no 
longer widely read, we may be quite sure that it is 
so much the worse for the common knowledge of 
history Under her real name of Lady Currie 
Violet Fane has a brilliant fantasy entitled ‘ Are 


Remarkable People Remarkable - Looking?’ in 
which she tells admirably some capital stories. 
‘The Land of Jargon’ deals with the Yiddish 


dialect. Dr. Paul Chapman narrates some remi- 
niscences of Coventry Patmore which are decidedly 
characteristic. — Lady Bloomfield’s ‘ Recollections 
Pall Mall, 


of an Octogenarian, in the are very 
interesting. They deal with statesmen such as 
Nesselrode and Metternich, monarchs such as 
Louis Philippe and Frederic William, and other 


celebrities, such as Lord John (afterwards Earl) 
Russel!, Dean Stanley, Alexander von Humboldt, 


Chopin, and La Taglioni. Portraits of all these 
are supplied. A good deal of interest is natur- 
ally inspired by the inquiry ‘Can Old Age be 
Cured?’ The “sunny optimist” who says that 
old age is curable startles when he adds that 

“what we need is old men. What was once 


called a symposium is held concerning our fiction. 
Partic peat in this include John Oliver Hobbes, 
Mr. H. bg _Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Edmund 
(Crosse, Mr. W. L. Courtney. *An Old Herbal’ 
deals with our and everybody's old friend Gerard. 
—An interesting number of the ‘Household Bud- 
gets Abroad,’ which constitute a pleasing feature in 
the Cornhill, is No. IV., which is concerned with 
Italy. It becomes increasingly apparent that the 
advantage of living abroad is principally derived 
from the opportunity foreign residence affords of 
dispensing with needless outlay. General Grant 
Wilson has much of interest to say 
‘Washington, Lincoln, and Grant.’ 
writes on ‘ Autumn on Dartmoor.’ 

Mysteries’ Mr. Lang deals with ‘The ¢ 


Miss Peard 
In ‘ Historical 
vase of Capt. | 


Green.” With this, the particulars of which are 
taken from Howell's ‘State Trials,’ we were pre- 
viously unfamiliar. ‘The American Chloe,’ by 


Marion Bower, furnishes a curious insight into 
American womanhood.—Baptista Mantuan is dealt 
with in the Gentleman's, Mantuanus has always 
maintained a hold upon scholars, and a new edition 
of him might be expedient. Our own edition is 
Varis, three volumes in one, folio, 1513, and though 
we are aware of one issued at Antwerp, 1576, we know 
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of no edition later, more useful, or more convenient, 


| Mr. Holden MacMichael has an com- 


concerning | 


munication on the ‘Sedan Chair... Mr. H. M. 
Sanders discourses pleasantly of * Drummond of 
Hawthornden.” Miss Barbara Clay Fine ~ Writes 
on * Reptile Lore” —In Lon u's Maud E. Sargent 
writes on the ‘ Wren-bush’ fami li arin our columns, 
In ‘At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang exposes 
some of the objections to the system followed in 
the ‘Cambridge Modern History.” He also com. 
ments on inc idents in Renaissance history which 
are so sensational that a modern writer of fiction 
would hesitate to use them. 

M. Prerre-Paci Pan is issuing in a handsome 
form, and in an edition limited to 350 copies, a 


*Bibliographie Rabelaisienne,’ consisting of a 
“catalogue raisonné descriptif et figuré” of the 
editions of the humourist and philosopher pub- 


lished between 1532 and 1711. It will contain 160 
facsimiles of titles, portraits, &c., and will be an 
enviable possession to all true Pantagruelists. It 
is obtainable by subscription from M. Plan, 71, Rue 
Caulaincourt, Paris. 


Messrs. Jack have in preparation a much en- 
larged edition of Fairbairn’s * of Crests.’ The 
ever-increasing interest in heraldry, resulting in the 
issue of new grants of arms, has rendered expedient 
a complete revision. The number of illustrations 
will be very greatly increased, and the text, con- 
sisting of between 600 and 700 three-colamn quarto 
pages, has been thoroughly revised, brought down 
to date, and completely reset The work will be 
issued in November. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Os all communications must he written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ood lt, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


Ciement Birth-date of Christ”). ry has 
been discussed at great in ‘N. & see 
S. v. viii. 465: ix. 256, 309, ; 

i. 335, 436; xii. 336, 398, 195 #4 8. i 5, 17 4; iv. 82, 
136 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 


LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT GRATIS ON 
APPLICATION. 


SHORT LIST of ALPINE BOOKS. (Just ready. 
INDIA, CEYLON, and BURMA. Reports and 


Papers. [Just ready. 


STANDARD WORKS and REMAINDERS at 


LOW PRICES. 60 pages. [ New List just ready. 


AMERICAN CATALOGUE. Part I. nearly 


ready, containing Voyages of Discovery, Maps, Natural History, 
North American Indians, &c. 72 pages. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
MAYO'S MEDALS and DECORATIONS of the 


BRITISH ARMY and NAVY. Coloured Plate. 2 vols, 8vo, 
published 3/7. 3s. net, for 18s. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A New English 


Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philo- 


logical Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 
Double Section, ‘‘M—MANDRAGON.” Prepared by Dr. HENRY BRADLEY. 5s, Reissue in 


Monthly Parts, No. 64, IMPERTINENCE—INCONVENIENTLY. 3s. bd, 


ASSER’S LIFE of KING ALFRED, together with the Annals 


Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by 


of Saint Neots, erroneously ascribed to Asser. 
WILLIAM HENRY STEVENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 
NOTES and (UERTES.—“ The scholar is now provided with the best and most trustworthy text 


accessible, and with introduction and notes that cover the field of Anglo-Saxon literature and history.” 


ENGLISH MEDICINE in the ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. (The 


By J. F. PAYNE, M.D,Oxon, With 23 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 


Fitzpatrick Lectures, 1903.) 

8s. 6d, net. 
NATURE.—*' In this volume Dr. Payne treats with remarkable learning and interest of the art of 
medicine as it existed among our ancestors before the Conquest...... The work is of great value and 
interest not only to physicians, but to scholars, antiquarians, and philologists. It is admirably printed 


and illustrated.” 


TUTTE LE OPERE DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, nuovamente 


rivedute nel testo dal Dr. FE. MOORE: Con indice dei Nomi Propri e delle Cose Notabili, com- 
pilato da PAGET TOYNBEE. Third Edition on ordinary and on India paper immediately, 


Miniature Edition, on India paper, 3 vols, in case, 10s. 6¢d., and in leather bindings. 


ELIZABETHAN CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction, by G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, net, 
ATHEN.£UM.—* The notes Mr. Gregory Smith supplies are full and correct, though rightly leaving 
much still to excite the curiosity of readers, while indicating the sources of the ideas presented. The 
book is one of the deepest interest to all concerned with the growth of English criticism. We con- 
gratulate the editor on a piece of work thoroughly well conceived and carried out, which will be of 


permanent value to students and book-lovers alike.” 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


The LETTERS of DOROTHY WADHAM, 1609-1618. Edited, 


with Notes and Appendices, by Rev. ROBERT BARLOW GARDINER, M.A. F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 
[Jmmediately. 


6s, net, 


The QUATRAINS of HALI. Edited (by permission of the 


Author) in the Roman Character, with a Translation into English, by G.G. WARD. 8vo, paper 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Copies of the PERIODICAL muy be obtained post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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